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Mr. DOWTON. 


“ Wher worth untutored id a downright part, 
bold benignity of heat, 


Charms from a ignity 
And bow dey ed a simple, or undres 
pA gg beauty a the breast, 
There lways, our attention <9 draws, 
And never faile of tous, BOWT eR atts. 
be — thus a —_ praise, 


'ARLEY would she hear, 


estes OF pcos Lear ; 
- As ante imddiy pe 0 rehearse 


5 male verse.” 
Thespis newly opplied. 
i the doctrine ‘dng ancient wisdom be credited, the 
soul in its original state a general and unbounded 
} tits first entrance into mortal life, it loses 
5 but ‘not the reality of this universal in- 
; “It is darkened, it is forgotten as a dream, aud 
_ like it, now and then, flashes on our minds, when events aod 
‘Greumstances awaken its recollection. : Hiducenisnwatitiie 
No. 48—Vol: vi. . 1 
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these momentary gleams, collects their scattered rays of 
light together, and is by them enabled to form a just opi- 
nion of the ne 0 petiocyemtanro! i 
However trh¢ ot falké the pféséot aga nihy cofisider this 
doctrine to be, it is necessary that more attention should be 
paid to the unfolding bias of the youthful mind, than itis 
now usual to bestow. Parents in general, led by the in- 
stinct of interest alone, lay down plans for. the promotion 
of their children’s fortunes, without consulting either their 
abilities or their inclinations ; sometimes even before it was 
possible to ascertain whether: theirspeechless infancy would 
ever be able to vitteF a word. Conscious of their Babess 
wisdom, they exert not their reason to persuade to obedi- 
ence, but their authori to enforce it. Every struggle of 
hidden genias opposing the execution of their designs, 
laim a breach of filial duty. Every remonstrance. w 
the lips of youth attempt respéctfully to pronounce, is hus 
ed, before it is heard, as rebellious. recy wiih Of pret 
cuting studies, which do not tend to forward the end in view, 
is crushed as useless, if not foolish ; and the young man 
i feels himself of talents which, if allowed to 
expand, would fame, is compelled either to sacrifice 
them to the inattentive or obstinate incredulity 
of his parents, or le to Sek fr roi he pater Too a 
field in which to displa nt lee 
tbe nee ge mén to the the cull anid propensi- 
meee oF tae or poage! Pate neglect, and 
them, that has fre- 
aaeeataan of 4 divine, a coward 
senstless blockhead in a professor's 
gore; Saas Eatin bo atroabe ee ne 
Parliament, an d ccrapetied an adulterous cotinsellor to than- 
der =r loudly gainst th e depravity of morals, in the numerous 
ctint,.cgn. en occur, to the great honour of our na- 
ao and our 
The subject of the p resent sketch has no reason te cou 
whi of ree fe the part of his parents. They 
Bia not, itis true, y the early bent of his mind and lend 
but their situation in life prevented them 
closely to his propensities, and his indica- 
tions of future talents, and to their praise be it remember- 
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ed, that when they once unfolded themselves, they did not 
yn to repress them. They allowed him the ad of 

education, and discharged their duty towards 
novwithstanding their inferiority in the scale of fortune and 
society, in a manner equally useful to him, and honourable 
to themselves. 

Mr. Dowron was born in the year 1766, at Exeter, where 
his father kept a respectable inn. Early in life he was sent 
to a seminary in high repute, in the neighbourhood of that 
town, where he remained engaged in liberal studies till he 
reached the age of sixteen, when he was articled to en ar- 
ehitect. During his apprenticeship, his dramatic genius be- 
gan to glimmer, but as yet very faintly. Several young 
geatlemen at Exeter joined their purses and their abilities, 
to gmabbah a private theatre, and form a company of ac- 

On this stage the apprentice now and then dig- 
his talents, and the reception with which he met, in- 
ware > partiality for theatrical representations. - His al 
yourite ,character was Carlos, in ‘* The: Revenge; for 
¢ as saey appear, itis nevertheless true, that almost 
actors courted MeLpomensg before they 
{0 woo, her laughing sister.. The crowded 
he drew.in this part, emboldened his exertions 
ra ambition. He soon conceived a disgust for 
ue dais of his office, and fancying that success would at- 
tap bine wibress bp, loos then» yenrefipe he had been 
articled a sudden leave of his master, ann regen? 
Ashburton, i in Devonshire, with a company of He 
appeared for the first time at this place, in Carlos, and was 
greeted with a large share of applause. Finding that his 
ctations had not been disappointed, his love for his new 
profession became enthusiastic,- and, - it is said, that 
desjrons to act the part of Beaufort, in 
which had been allotted to a ee apy he exchan- 
ged hie best coat with him for the character. 

This enthusiasm was not of long duration; for however 
thirsting after fame, he wastoo material to feed on plaudits 
alone, and he soon found that his riches did not keep pace 
with his reputation. His high spirit supported him for a 
considerable time in his contest with difficulties; but the re- 
gular aud irresistible appneeee of starvation, brought him 
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back to a sense that life was the greatest good, and he and 
a‘companion in distres, resolved to seek a shelter beneath 
their paternal roofs. “DowTon’s father received them kindly 
at his inn, and a few months’ good living and domestic com. 
forts, erased from their minds the remembrance of their pat 
sufferings. They determined to toil for theatrical fames 
sécond time, and soon resumed their dramatie peregrinati- 
ons. At last, after encountering and conquering the inav- 
merable difficulties with which strollers, thongh endowa 
‘with superior talents, have to contend, our hero was forti- 
Nate enough to obtain an engagement at the Weymouth the- 
‘atre, of which Mr. HuGues was then Manager. When it 
had expired, he repaired to his native town, where he bold 
dy, and, it is said, not unsuccessfully performed Romeo, 
“Macbeth, and the highest tragic characters. From thence 
he visited Kent, where he joined Mrs. BAKER’s compen 
and soon after married her daughter, who has presented his 
with two'children. oom 
The spreading reputation of Mr. DowTon excited nearly 
at the same time the Managers of Covent Garden, the Hay- 
‘market, andthe Bath theatre, Messrs. Harris, CoLm 
and Dimonp, to offer him terms for a permanent 
‘ment at their respective houses. But fame was the 
‘aim of his exertions : and having heard of the ove 
‘audiences which Mr. Ettiston’s Sheva in the comedy 
“8 The Jew,” had collected, the spirit of rivalry led himto 
wr'te to Mr. WroucnTon, the acting-manager of Drury 
‘Lane, and to request the permission of representing this cha- 
ractéer before the London public. He at the same time di- 
yected Mr. WroucuTon, should he wish to inquire about 
his talents, to apply to Mr. CUMBERLAND, who would be able 
to satisfy bim on that point. The answer having proved fi- 
vourable, Mr. DowTon repaired to the metropolis 
‘Mr. CUMBERLAND, and was so enthusiastically received in 
the part already alluded to, that Mr. WrouGuTon propo 
sed him terms for an engagement which caused him to re- 
fuse the offers of the Managers of Covent Garden, the Hay- 
warket, and the Bath theatre. Ever since he has Be 
constan to Drury Lane, where he still continues during the 
winter season, to delight the public, and disarm the severis 
ty of criticism. 3 
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all their shades from the darkest to the faintest ‘in. quick 
swecession before us ;—and even in the union of various 
feelings, preserves their featares distinct to our sight: His 
Abednego in the Jew and the Doctor, and his Oki: Dorston, 
will elucidate our last assertion. In low comedy, ‘he is 
Mess successful, perhaps, because he secks to imitate. some 
of lids contemporaries. There is only one charactor-ia this 
line ‘we' ‘believe, which ‘he’ sustains with any power, it is 
thiatof King Arthur in“ Tom Thumd ;’’ and this.character 
is Of a ‘peculiar kind of humour not usual: with wulgar 
¢omic aétors, and not difficult, we should imagine eyen with 
professed ‘tragedians ; indeed if the great requisite in anock- 
heroic acting is a serious manner o a to ludicrous 
Words, it will not be found very diffi to any performer. 
The powers of Mr. DowTon will scarcely bend to any ex- 
pression that is not elicited by the stronger emotions that 
te to tragedy, and which are comic in:propor- 
, only as they are familiar, or extreme, or.unreason- 
able, or strongly contrasted with their object. Heis there- 
fore a comedian of very superior powers in his 
characters, since he catches the feelings vather than the 
habits of men, and we lament when we.sce 
ms abilities and his fame by any attempt at buffoonery, of 
he has sometimes been guilty. | servants 
‘and sailors are therefore not worthy of him ; he always 
s above them; his emotions are too refined and hig 
not even passably — Inthe Jewish djalect 
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he is much inferior to that clever little actor Wewirzgg, 
although he personated the part of Sheva in the Jew with 
niuch discrimination. It wonld, however, be unreasonable 
tu-expect that a man should excel in every thing he at- 
tempts to perform, and he who is so justly intitled to the 
highest praise for the superiority of his genius, need not 
blush to yield the palm in, at best, a mechanical acquire. 
ment. $F] ‘ ‘ ’ 

But who is so impressive, so striking, so thrilling, as 
this actor, in. scenes of angry perturbation, or of anger sub- 
dued by the patience or pleasantry of its object? His Cap 
tain Cape, in “‘ The Old Maid,” is a rough miniature: of 
his.Sir Anthony Absolute, in “ The Rivals,” and both are 
inimitable portraits of a mind naturally good, indulging 
itself in bursts of extravagant anger. Most actors are con: 
tent with straining their eye-balls, protruding their lips, 
and pounding the air with one arm, to express their rage; 
in DowTon is seen all the approaches, the changes, and 
the éffects of that passion, which becomes impotent by its 
very power : most actors are content to stare with stupid 
inaction at their interlocutor, while he is combating or 
deprecating their rage ; DowTon still preserves the great 
features of rage, impatience ; he twists about his fingers, 
changes his attitude and his gestures, mutters hastily with 
his lips, turns away at intervals from the speaker, witha 
wiouth of contempt, or seems unable to wait for his con- 
clasion. . The scene with his son in ‘* The Rivaés,’’ where 
he insists on the latter’s marriage, is for this reason the 
master-piece of extravagant anger. But then when his 
son has won upon his feelings, or suddenly complies with 
his demand, who at the same time can, drop. with suchs 
fall of nature from the highest of passion to the most sof 
emotions and the most social pleasantry. His expression 
of satisfaction with another, his grateful shake of the hand, 
and his hurried thanks breaking through the intervals. of 
overpowering joy, exhibit the perfection of social enjoy- 

ent. , 
a Perhaps this character may be considered as one of his 
most perfect performances.—It is in itself a most exqui- 
sitely drawn portrait. It is no more fashionable, it is hu: 
mau nature, displayed in the strong shades of ever-chan- 
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i ions. Who, that possesses ‘a warm heart joined 
a4 ramen imagination, has not, like him, frequently 
allowed the latter to fly into bursts of impatience or anger, 
which the former disapproved, and at last assuaged ? 
language in which he expresses his feelings, was dictated 

tru 


by itself to the poet who wrote the comedy, and can 
be equalled only by the energetic delivery, eloquent play 
of features and appropriate gestures of Mr. DowTon in this 
part. Sir Anthony, though kind and even good hu- 
moured, is not only the most inconsiderately passionate 
ofmen, but unconsciously tyrannical over those who by 
nature are placed within sphere of his command. We 
say unconsciously tyrannical, because his fiery imagination 
carries him beyond the bounds of reflection, and points out 
anexertion of arbitrary power, as a harmless display of 
lawful authority. Dowvon, who excels in the delineation 
Longa feelings, ge depict the sudden starts and 

ick successions of rising passions, with more accuracy 
perhaps than any other performer of the present day. , In 


the following speech, his excellence may be traced, when 


Mrs. Malaprop hopes the Captain will have no objection 
tobe married with Lydia—‘‘ Objection ! let him object 
‘Sif he dare. No, no, Mrs. Malaprop, Jack knows that 
‘the least demur puts me in a frenzy directly. My process 
{was always very simple—in their younger days ’twas 
“Jack do this; if he demurred, I knocked him down— 
“Cand if he grumbled at that, I always sent him out of 
“theroom.” When he exclaims ‘‘ Objection /” Astonish- 
ment: and wounded pride at the very hint, that his son 
may dare to disobey him, mark his countenance, ‘which 
suddenly expresses an air of satisfaction at the conscious- 
ness of his-own power, at these words: ‘ Let him object 
if he dare!” and the following sentence. It resumes 
all its calmness, when he describes the simplicity of 
‘the.process, which secured his-authority ; but kindles 
anew with ‘‘ if he demufred,” then beams with a smile of 
triumph at “ I knocked him down;” which changes into a 
frown of disappointment at ‘‘ and if he grumbled at that,” 
and then reappears with his ultimate success. 

_To point out every passage in the part, in which. Mr. 
Dowron excels, would, in fact be to point out the whole 
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of the seenes in which he is any way concerned. As ou 
space will not allow us to extend our remarks further, we 
will only mention the moment when he interrupts the duel, 
and anger and fear successively cloud his countenance, 
and check and hurry on his sentences, as one of his hap- 
piest exertions of skill ; so like‘nature, as to deceive w 
into a total forgetfulness of.its being the offspring of att. 
Tn the scene also in which his son unexpectedly yields to 
his:command of ing a lady whose name he does not 
mention, how naturally does his irritation, (raised bys 
former refusal,) melt into good humour. And in his de 
scription of the lady’s charms, the enthusiesm of youth 
seems to glow once more on his cheek and to fire his soul; 
and the reproaches which his son’s feigned coolness draws 
from him, burst from his lips with a degree of indignant 
surprise, which few can express so successfully.(1) 


(Zo be concluded in our next.) 





(1) ‘‘ Sir Anthony Absolute and his son are the.most 
sterling characters of the play. The teteby, positive, im- 
patient, overbearing, but warm and generous character of 
the one, and the gallant determined spirit, _ adroit address, 
and dry humour of the other, are admirably set. off against 
each other, hy the dramatist. The two scenes in which 
they contend about the proposed match, in. the first. of 
which the indjgnant lover is as choleric and rash. as the 
old. gentleman is furious and obstinate, and in the latter of 
which the son affects such a cool indifference .and dutiful 
submission to his father, from having found out thatit is 
the mistress of his choice, whom he is to.be compelled to 
Marry, are masterpieces, both of wit, humour and cha- 
wacter. . Sir: dnthony Absolute is an evident copy after 
SMOLLETY’s kind-hearted, high-spirited Matrnew Bram- 
BLE, as: Mrs.’ Malaprop, iis after the vedoubted linguist, 
Mrs. Tabitha Bramble: and-indeed, the whole tone,,as 
well as the. local scenery of the ‘ Rivals’ reminds the 
reader.of * Humphrey Clinker.” Vide Oxperry’s Lng- 
dish Deama. 
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_ Lines to MISS TUNSTALL. 


“ And on that chevk and oe’r that brow 
So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow 
But tell of daye in Fegdnece spent 

A mind at peace, with all below 
Ap heart whose love is innocent.”’ 

BYRON. 


es 


Because thou hast the power 
Which hath such charms for me 
In pleasure’s brightest hour— 
In deepest misery— 


The witching power of song— 
The eloquence of Héaven 

Which steals like balm along 
The heart that care has riven. 


Because ’tis said thy heart 
(and virtue’s warmest glow. 
thou perform’st a part 
That prove it to be so.) 


For this J would entwine 
A wreath of poesy 
To offer at 7 shrine 
That should be worthy thee. 


Vain hope—I feel too well 
The weakness of my lyre 
How harsh the sweetest spell 

Of song its chords respire. 


It matters not—thy lays 
Once heard, none can forget 
And thy own heart repays 
Thy filial fecling’s debt. 
G. J. DE Witpe. 


Mey, 1824. 
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EDWARD'S SHOVEL BOARDS. 


Slender, “‘ Aye by these gloves did he(or I might never come in mine 
own great chamber again else) of seven —— in mill—sixpences and two 
Fdward’s Shovel Boards, that cost me two shillings and two pence a piece 


of yead miiler by these gloves.” 
Merry Wives of Windsor. 


Mr. Drama, 


Douce, FARMER, MALONE, and other commentators 
have noticed this expression. STEVENS says, that one of 
these pieces of metal is mentioned in MipDLETON’s comedy 
of the Roaring Girl, 1611 :— 


—* Away slid I, my man, like a shovel-board shil- 
ling,” &c. 

which seems to imply that he did not consider them as 
current coin. But FARMER asserts, that the Edward sho- 
vel boards were the broad shillings of Epwarp VI. ; and 
that TayLor, in his note to his 7'ravel of Twelvepence tells 
us that ‘* Epwarp’sshillings, for the most part, are used 
at shoave-board.” MALONE and Douce concur in the same 
opinion, but their notes are too Jong.for me to quote. . 

Now Farmer, (whom Mazong, J think extracts,) bears 
out STEVENS in his supposition, that these pieces were not 


of silver ; for he talks of having seen them of the weight 


of half an ounce, and an ounce,—certes, an ounce of silver 
could not have been a saleable commodity at two shillings 
and two pence of our friend Slender’s money. 

I happen to have one of the broad shillings of Epwarp 
VI, the size of it equals one of our present half-crown 
pieces, but it is very thin, and has no milling, nor raised 
edge to protect the impression from injury, and conse- 
quently a great part of it is obliterated, particularly on the 
reverse. Its weight, I take it, is about equal to that of the 
current shilling. 

I should like to have a game of “ shoave board,”—I 
wish some of your readers would acquaint you with it for 
me. 
Yours &c. 

L. L..D.: 
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DRAMATIC EXCERPTA, No. VI. 

“ ~<The third daughter of Mitton, was named Deso- 
tin, and to show “ the instability of all human affairs”-~ 
martied a poot Spitalfields weaver, named ABRAHAM 
Lik ‘—éshe kept a petty chandler’s shop, firstat Hollo- 
Way, and afterwards in Cock-lane, near Shoreditch Church. 
They Weré So poor that _— Caroune sent her fifty 
gainéas, and on the 5th of : 1750, that unrivalled com- 


on of her father’s, “‘Comus,’” was played for her benefit: 
Ce profits of the night were one hundred and thirty 
pounds. . Tati 


2.—GerdrcE THE THirD.—It may be unknown to many 
of your feaders, that our late res monarch had -an 
propensity or predilection for the dfama. On the 


4th fy 1749, at Leicester House, before a large party of 
of 


he performed the part of Portius in the trage 
*t Cato,” hing then under eleven yeats of age. vend 


3=_The same monarch it may be worth recording was 
tite attacked when ‘visiting of aor Agee Theatre. 3rd 

eb: 1796, while returning insulted by the mob, ‘and. a 

7 thrown into his carriage ; and 11th May, 1800, 
in the theatte shot at by the lunatic Hatrtep. 


‘ 4ft ts a singular coincidence, that the sate letters 
bnipose the name Masocnt (a pefson who wil! never be 
n, however fallacious his own meniory miay have 
etn) and of Jacnimo, the artful and perjnred accuser, in 
the ‘Cymbeline” of SAAKSPRARE. A ei 
eet . o> 


“ $=Gay wrote his well-ktiown ballad of Bhack-eyed 
Susan upon Mrs. MonTrorD, a celebrated actress, con- 
temporary with CippaEr. After her retirement from the 
stage, love, and the titude of a bosom friend ,deprived 
her of her sénsés, and shé was placed in a receptacle for 
linatics, One day, during a lucid interval, she asked 
het attendant what play was to be performed that even- 
ing ; and was told that it was ‘* Hamlet.” In this tragedy, 
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whilst on the stage, she had ever been received with rap- 
ture in Ophelia. The recollection struck her, and with that 
cunning which is so often allied to insanity she eluded the 


care of the keepers and got to the theatre, where she con- 


cealed herself until the scene in which Ophelia enters in her 
insane state ; she then pushed on the stage before vp. | 
who had performed the previous part of the character coul 

come on, and exhibited a more perfect representation 
of madness than the utmost exertions of the mimic art 
could effect ; she was in truth Ophelia herself, to the 
amazement of the performers and the astonishment of 
the audience, Nature having made. this last effort, her 
vital powers failed her. On going off she exclaimed— 
‘¢ It is all over!” She was immediately conveyed back 
to her late place of security, and a few days.after— 


“* Like a lily drooping, she hung her head and died.” >» 


6.—FrencuTHEATRICALS,[from the private life of Maris 
Antoinette, by Madame CamPan, page 147.]—The queen toe 
but little pains to promote literature or the fine arts: she 
suffered some vexations, in consequence of her having ot- 
dered the performance of the “‘ Connetable de . 
on the celebration of the marriage of Madame CLoTILD, 
thé king’s sister with the prince of Piedmont :—The court 
and the of Paris censured as indecorous, the per: 
choracaera, behing fhe temes.of Ue seigning only ta 
c the names of the reigni ily 
tbat with which the new alliance was formed. ‘The 
of this piece by Count de Guipert in. the queen’s clox 
produced that enthusiasm which prevents all sober ané 
judicious criticign—she promised the would have no.more 
readings—yet at the request of M. de Cusiznes, the 
king’s equerry, the queen agreed to hear the reading of & 
comedy, written by his brother :—MOoxg (an actor who 
was the delight of the Theatre Francais, and was followed 
by Freury) read for the author—by magic this. skil 
reader gained. our unanimous Pr creer ‘of a wor 
equally Bad and ridiculous, his delightful voice prevented 
the wretched lines of Donat Cusiéres from striking our 
ears. The piece was admitted for performance at Fon- 
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taineblean, and for the first time—the king had the curtain 
dropped before. the end of the play—it was called the 
Dramomane or Dramaturge. . All the characters died of 
sc mixed in a pie !!! The queen highly disconcerted at 

recommended this absurd production, resolved 
once more never.to hear another meetings 198 this time 


kept her word. 


Must and Zeangir is by'M. de Cassinoes: —This 
tragédy was highly successful at the court theatre at Fon- 
—the queen ured the author. a ion of 

1200 francs—but it failed on being represented at Paris. 
The spirit of opp ee in that city, detighees in annulling 


the decision of the 


&—Dramea versus Music, Trae 1 149.]—The queen deter- 
mined oy me : Conpienence to Pax dramatic 
works, but reserv patronage for musical composers. 
ina few years, that poh series ata 2, Teen erfection it 
had never before attained in a Peart, fy 
the manager of the o 


comié actors at Paris, 


replied very coolly in Sis Govan apnea Me: 
a3 Re at aan ie 
” His own opinion thus roundly expressed, was 
: for surely the lyric stage never witnessed a 

Tes cmeaive plese 


pera 
god of dance 1 ‘display 
er, and — saan od about Sy ‘who re- 
so interesting a subject, capering 
aoe misplaced —‘ A chaconne { a'chaeonne r reared 
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the enraged musician—‘ We must describe the Greeks— 
and had they chaconne’s ?’ *‘ What ? Had they not?” 
returned the astonished dancer—“‘ faith then, so much the 
woree for them !” 


Se 


10 —Opera. The queen did not confine her admiration to 
the lofty style of the French and Italian operas :—our 
comic opera also pleased her ; she greatly valued Grerny’s 
music,- 80 well adapted to the spirit and feeling of the 
words, that time has not yet diminished its charm. A 
great deal of poetry set to music by Gretry, is by Maz. 
MONTEL. The day after the first performance of ‘‘ Zemira 
and Azor,” GRETRY and MARMONTEL were presented to fhe 
queen in the gallery of Fontainebleau ; she addressed all 
her cympliments on the opera’s success to GrETRY, telling 
him she had dreamed of the enchanting effect of the trio 
by Zemira’s father and sister behind the magic mirror— 
Guerny in a transport of joy took MARMONTEL in his 
arms. ‘“* Ah! my friend, excellent music may be made of 
this.” ‘ Andexecrable words’ coolly observed MARMONTEL, 
td whom her majesty had not addressed a single word. 

11.—On the 22nd Oct. 1781, the queen gave birth to a 
Dauphin.—In the Evening Madame Bittont, an actres 
of the Italian Theatre, representing a fairy in the piece 
then performing, sung some pretty couplets, by [sest, 
of which the following is the sense: — 

Qa fairy plnions [ advance, 
Great Rainge to impart : 
An infont prince isborne to France, 
And cheers each loyal heart. 
Long may this cherish'd Dauphin wait, 
te he the throne ascend: 
‘Aud long with-glory rule the state, 
- M.Megcnrv DE ‘saint Just. made a quatrain on the 
same subjert “Wwe 
‘¢ ‘This infant prince our hopes are centered ia, 
Will, doubtless, make us happy, rich, and free ; 
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And since with somebody—he must begin, 
»» My fervent prayer is—that it may be me ! 
Sam Saa’s Son. 
Truro, Dfay \s¢. 


ON THE FRENCH DRAMA. 


a 


Mr. DRAMA, 


The most important and most extensive department of 
French-literature, and that on which the nation founds its 
highest pretensions to celebrity, is the Drama. M. J: 
CHENIER asserts that tragedy and comedy are richer in 
gesins, than all the other walks of French poetry taken to- 
gether; he particularizes *‘CoRNnEILLE est.un génie sub- 
bime'; it ot-crder ; él est grand. “Racine eut un talent ad- 
mirdble ; il sit embellir ; il est parfait. VOLTAIRE ent un 
esprit supérieur ; il dtendit les routes de l'art ; it est vaste.”* 
Besides the above classical names, we may add CKEBILLON, 
Tuomas Connzitie, Larosse, GuyMonp DE LA ToucHE, 
Lerranc, Lemierre, de BELLO}, la Harpe and others. + 

‘More than 40 years have elapsed, since a translation 
of Hamlet’ opened the career of fame to a dramatic 
poet; who has since risen toa high reputation, in the same 
walk of tragedy, Ducis. ‘“‘ Romeo and Juliet,” ‘* Mac- 
beth” and “ Othello,” were translated by the same author j 
who produced as original works ‘“‘ GZpidus” and an Ara- 
bian tragedy, called ** 4bufar.” M. ARNAULT in the begin- 
ning’ of the Revolution brought out his ‘ AM/arius a Min- 
turned with brilliant success, and shortly after “* Lucréce, 
Cincinnatus, Oscar, et les Vénitiens.”” LEGouNE followed him 
with ** Za Mort d' Abel, of Epichares et Néron,” *‘ Etéocle 
et Polynice and La Mort d’Henri IV.” The most me- 
ritorious tragedies at this time, are remarkable for siurpli+ 
city of action and for having banished all useless perso- 
nages, such as confidants &c. and all insipid episodes of 
unmeaning love, which are frequent even in RACINE and 
CREBILLON. 

Cornei.ze, the creator of tragedy, left also a model of 
the best species ot French comedy, “le Menteur:” but Mo- 
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LIERE carried every branch of this art to perfection ; ‘after 
him follows the ingenious and brilliant gaiety of Recnasp, 
The finesse originale of Durresny, the skill of Destov- 
CHEs, and the vis comica of Le SaGE, who in 7urcare, 
his masterpiece, was almost equal to MoLigRe. The most 
prolific poet of the times, in his own line of the drama, is 
M. Picarp, who produced twenty fine comedies before he 
was forty years of age, and all amusing ; he used to perso 
nate characters himself in his own plays and was esteemed 
an actor of merit. Madame CANDEILLE, an actress, pro- 
duced with success /a belle Fermiére: CHERON, le Tartafe 
des Meurs; copied from our ‘‘ School for Scandal,” but 
much inferior. ' 

Other branches equally prolific are the Drame or serio 
comedy, and the lyric theatres, as the great opera aad 
lighter comedy—with song. The list of greatoperas ig 
very long, and that of the minor productions would be ius 


terminable. The species of literary compositions the most’ 


analogous to the French character, is certainly the dra- 
matic. ‘‘ Natiecomeda est /” The French have a peculiar 
talent for playing any part they please. They can assume 
any humours and counterfeit any manners. They never 
are as themselves; every boudoir or saloon is a theatre 
where each individual: is an actor and spectator. Spciety 
is a vast stage where every man and woman ceases tobe 
natural ; but in persovation. -The region which a’ people 
80 volatile, so undomesticated, so much made up of pomp 
and show, so insensible to comfort, so-eager for pleasures 
80 indifferent to happiness, delights in, must be that which 
shews them counterfeit in action. A public theatre 
unites all: that can fascinate a Frenchman ; it displayss 
living active picture of human beings, and gratifies curi 
wsity by letting them into the secrets of their lives and 
recesses of their hearts. It is a magical fairy. gcound, ‘ead 
equally enchanting, whether we admire author, actor.ot 
audience. The French theatre is the. purest and most: ke 
gitimate descendant of the Greek stage now extant. 
Dramatic representations took their origin in France, 
as in most other countries from religious ceremonies 
Mysteries and moralities first occupied the stage, and the 
devil played the principal part. Among the first attempts 
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at ‘a regular theatre, were some translations ‘from the 
Greek ; the Electra of SopHOCLEs, and the Hecuba of Ev- 
PiDEs, by Bair ; and Iphigenia in Aus, by SuBicet ; 
put it does not.appear that they were ever performed. =< 
‘Marvy the ‘most prolific of all the French dramatic 
writers-‘died in 1630, he:produced more than six hundred 
jeces for the drama; the best whereof is Mariamme. 
fty six plays were printed in 1628 in six volumes.—Mat- 
aer-was born in 1604 at Besancon, and died in 1686. He 
was the predecessor, the friend, the rival, the enemy, and 
then-again the friend of CorneiLue, and the author of 
twelve plays, the best of which is ‘‘ Sophonisbe,” imitated 
from ‘Trissino.—RotTrou contemporary of CoRNEILLE, 
wrote thirty plays, only one of which has kept possession 
of the stage, itis Vencesias. SuiriLey and CoRNEILLE may 
be tonsidered as nearly contemporaries : the former be- 
tween 1629, and when he died in 1666, had produced thirty- 
nine plays. The latter commenced in 1635 with Afddée, and 
1675 concluded with Pulchdrine and Suréna. A compari- 
son has been made of the dramatic merits of the twocoun- 
‘wiesin their early days, by balancing all our dramatic 
writers from Lord SACKyILLE’s Gorbodue in 1562, and 
Stu's Gammer Gurtons Needle in 1566, to James Suir- 
LeY’s first effusion against all the authors who had written 
for the French stage before CorNEILLE’s Afédée.—JODELLE 
may be considered as contemporary with Gorboduc and 
Gammer Gurton's Needle, to which succeeded GASCOIGNE’S 
Jocasta, and Epwarps’s Palemon and Arcite, so admired 
by Queen EvizaBetH. Before 1581, ten of SENEcA’s tra- 
edies- had been translated into English, together with 
‘Gdipus by Avex. NEVILL, aged but sixteen.—in 1568, a 
tragedy on the subject of Zancred and Sigismunda, was 
ritten by Ros:Witmor, and one on the-story of Camby- 
ses. But the David and Bethshabe of PEELE in 1584, con- 
tained more natural expression of passion, than -was'to be 
met-With in the whole French ‘theatre before ‘CoRNEILLE. 
The poets who filled up and completed what these. had 
begun, were Green, MARLow, LyLy, Lecce, Lonce, 
SHANSPEARE, DANIEL, BEAUMonr and Fiercnge, MAR- 
STON, CHAPMAN, Ranno pn, MIpOLETON, JONSON, Earl 
of Sriniinc, Fiztp, DEKKER, WEBSTER, Forv, Row.ey, 
K 3 
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MASSINGER, SUCKLING, Hgywoop, PHILLIPs, Hemines 
and others. 

The French Hamlet opens with a scene between Claz- 
dius and Polonius, who in a speech of eighty lines tells him 
of his project to dethrone his nephew. Gertrude appean, 
and he makes love to her, for they are not yet married |i! 
Ophelia is the daughter of Claudius //! In ‘* Romeo and 
Juliet’® they have been still more inbuman—Romeo is 
a hero and Juliet an admirer of captured trophies ; Friar 
Lawrence, the Nurse and the exquisite Mercutio and ow 
old acquaintance the starved 4pothecary are all omitted!!! 
The whole is made a tissue of great absurdities. 

Sam Sam’s Son. 


Truro, May 12, 1824. 


SHAKSPEARE & MARSTON. 


Mr. Drama, ; 


Among the numerous anecdotes which the indefatigable 
compiler of the ‘‘ Shaksperiana” has collected and published 
in your work, the following, which is more remarkable 
than any he hds given us, since it exhibits the Bard in the 
new light of an Editor, is omitted. MARsTON was a par- 
ticular friend of SHAKsPEARE’S, and Woop in his ‘Athena’, 
speaking of Marston, says, “ all of his plays except the 
‘ Insatiate Countess’ and the ‘ Scourge of Villany’ were 
gathered together by Witt. SHaxksPeare, the famou 
Comedian, and being by his care printed at London, 1633, 
8vo., were by him entituled, ‘ the Works of Mr. Joun 
Marston, &c.’, and dedicated to Er1zaBetH Cary, Vis- 
countess Falkland.” 

The anecdotes of SHAKSPEARE’S heroism, wit, and gal- 
lantry are common enough, but the above is not so gene- 
rally known. 


; Yours &c. 
May 5th, 1824 PeTer TOMKINS. 
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SHAKSPEARE. 


IN SHAKSPEARI TUMULUM. 
VIATORIS SENESCENTIS 
VOTUM. 


: Written by a Traveller, after visiting the Tomb of Shak- 
; speare, at Stratford. 
‘* Thave liv’d long in this same stirring scene 
Of human turmoil, and my way hath been 
* Various and wide; but never had | bow’d 
* With heartfelt adoration, never vow’'d 
* My bumblest homage in Life’s ligut or gloom, 
In happiness or sorrow, at thy tomb, 
‘ Oh, sweetest SHakspeaRE! Wi xi, yet to thee, 
~All that for many years has solac’d me, 
* All that has cheer’d my path thro’ weal or woe, 
’ All that has rais’d, or wrapt my soul, I owe ; 
- [never can forget when the tears fill’d 
' Mine eyes, and first my youthful bosom thrill’d 
' At thy creative magic—since that time, 
As to a teacher, lovely and sublime, 
~ I still have listen’d, and still hop’d one day 
~ Over thy cold mute ashes I might pay 
~ This grateful strain.— 
’Twas at the day's pale close, 
The hour when sweetest evening slowly throws 
On temple, and tow’r, and stream, her last repose, 
When first I saw o’er the dark trees arise 
‘ That Fane, within whose walls great SHAKSPEARE lies 
** 1n Fame’s last sanctity.”—Upon the stone 
~ | stood, and thonght of youth’s brief sunshine gone, 
And of that magi¢ genius that beguil’d ’ 
Life’s various joatney since I was a child. 
~ Never shall J forget it, till the light 
~ Of latest evening shines, ere all be night ; 
* Therefore I bend, with tears, before thy bust, 
~ SHAKSPEARE ! and kiss thy venerated dust. 


Stratford-upon-Avon April \2, 1823. 
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Mr. Drama. 

That the rage for novelty is very great, is a truth which 
every day’s experience testifies, and I am fully aware that 
things of inferior merit take precedence in public estimation, 
merely in consequence of their being new; and yet, when 
we take into consideration that many old things of real ex- 
cellence are so little known to the present generation, that, 
were it not from information of their being of long s 
before the public, any one, from a knowledge of their great 
merits, would esteem them beyond most.achievements of 
modern geniuses ; it is astonishing and unaccountable that 
some sort of liking is not preserved for the merits of our an- 
cestors, if only sufficient to preserve a knowledge of that 
quality of mind and power of genius which marked theirli- 
terary productions. This observation, I conceive, applies 
with equal truth to every branch of literature, but I wishto 
direct it more particularly to the stage. In the dramatic 
department of literature, novelties are sought after with a- 
vidity, nor is the discrimination of talent deficient. in the 
public mind ; the prodnctions of the CoLmAns, SHERIDAN, 
Miiman, Know es, &c. have met with such distinguished 
attraction and general approval, as.argues no depreciation 
of taste and judgment; but there are among the dramas of 
Ben JoNsON, BEAUMONT and FLETCHER, MASSINGER,COoN- 
GREVE, and many others of the Old School, many that are 
so little known at present, so admirable in plot, wit, origi- 
nality of character, and dramatic effect, and which would 
be so entirely novel to most of our young pluy-going friends, 
that their revival appears highly desirable ; and, were they 
allowed to take their turn with the dramas of our admired 
SHAKSPEARE, and our modern authors. they would still 
share the approbation of the public. Unfortunately it was 
the lot of ConGReve and others to live in an age not so re- 
fined as the present, and some of their comedies therefore 
abound in obscenity; but could not that be altered without 
materially injuring the spirit and humour of their charac- 
ters? I am by no means an advocate for lewd representati- 
ons, but I certainly regret that so many productions, in eve- 

ry other respect particularly excellent, should be lost to the 
public, from ‘the simple circumstance of their not concur- 
ring in the purity of modern taste... However obscenc. they 
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may appear to us, doubtless they were not considered so-at 
the time they were written, since which society is so much 
improved, (and we may in a great measure thank the drama 
for it,) that a little pruning or alteration to our old come- 
dies seem necessary, which, managed by a skilful hand, 
would render them chaste, and still preserve their dramatic 
beauties. The revival of old Plays that are worthy public 
estimation, would, under such circumstances, be desirable. 


‘Truly, it is lamentable to think that Bobadil, and many o- 


ther characters of inimitable merit—inimitable in as much 
ds no author has ventured to give us a shadow of likeness 
to them; or if so, the attempt has been so faint, that it is 
impossible to perceive the resemblance, should be lost to 
us, and the peculiar humour with which they were formerly 
represented, almost lost to the actors; we are not, how- 
éver, without the hope that the qualifications in the actors 
would revive with the public desire to patronize sterling co- 
medies in preference to every thing that bears the name of 
novelty. I have no wish to decry new productions of me- 
rit; or to damp the ardour of aspiring genius ; it is those 

it, frivolous, witless, and hasty efforts of which I’ com- 
plain. The general boast of the authors of these producti- 
ons is not the merits of their works, but the very short time 
in which they accomplished them.—What advantage this 
circumstance can be to the public, | am at a loss to conceive, 
but [shall always be very happy to hear of men of genins 
being well paid for their talent, whatever time they may de- 
vote to their productions, and particularly that the sterlin 
merit of the olden time might be brought forward to our 
remembrance. 

Yours, &c. 
May 27th 1824. DRAMATICUS. 


A QUERY. 


Does SHAKsPEARE allude to a part of the Play of 
“Twelfth Night’ when he stiles the 2nd title ** What 
gow will? (and if so what part of the Play), or is his mea- 
ning; that (like the generality of authors) not knowing 
what name to give it, he leaves his reader to bestow on 


it the title he thinks most appropriate? 
B.W. 
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SKETCHES OF ANCIENT DRAMATIC: 
CHARACTERS. 


Ben Jonson.—AUBREY says, that he first acted and, 
wrote, but both ill, at the Green Curtain, a kind of nursery. 
or obscure playhouse, somewhere in the suburbs, towards 
Shoreditch or Clerkenwell ; and that he afterwards under-, 
took again to write plays, and hit it admirably well, parti- 
cularly Every Man in his Humour, which was his first good 
one. This playhouse, according to Mr. MALONE, was also 
called ‘* The Theatre,” a term of distinction which makes 
him conjecture, that it was the first regular playhouse built 
near the metropolis. It stood in the Curtain road, Shoreditch, 
and acquired its name of the Curtain, from the custom of 
hanging out asa sign a striped (query green) curtain, while, 


Jonson is said by the above writer {Auaeet 
? 


per: ee: 

to have ‘‘killed Mr.MaRLow, the poet, on Bunb 

from the Green Curtain playhonse.”” He adds the followisg 
curious information as to Jonson’s person and habit :—“‘He 
was, or rather had been of a clear and fair skin, with ove 
eie lower than t’other, like CLun, the player, his habit very 
plain. I have heard Mr. Lacy, the player, say that be:was 
wont to weare a coate like a with slitts 
under the arme pitts. He would many i 
drinke ; Canarie was his beloved liquor ; then he would 
tumble home to bed, and, when he had thoroughly perspired 
then to studie. I have seen his studyeing chaire, which was 
of straw, such as old women used, and as AULUSGELLIUS.i8 
drawn in. Long since, in King James’s time, I have heard 
my uncle DANVERS say (who knew him) that he lived without 
Temple Barre, ata comb-maker’s shop. In his latter time 
he lived atWestminster, in the house under which you passe 
as you go out of the churchyard into the old palace, where 
he dyed. He lies buried in the north aisle in the path of 
square stone, (the rest is lozenge), opposite to the scutcheon 
of RoBERTUus DE Ros, with this inscription only on him (in 
a pavement square, blew marble, about 14 inches), ‘O Rare 
Ben Jonson,’ which was done at the chardge of Jack 
Youne, afterwards knighted, who walking there when the 
grave was covering, gave the fellow eighteen pence to cutt 
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it. The following was a grace made by him cxtempore, 
before King James :— 
“Oiir king and queen, the Lord God blesse, 
altzgrave, and the Lady Besse, 
d God blesse every living thing 
th lives, and breathes, and loves the king. 
bless the Council of Estate, 
od BuCKINGHAM, the fortunate: 
blesse them all, and keep them safe, 
And sie blease me, and God blesse RALPH. 

“The was mighty inquisitive to know who this 
-Racpa was. Bew told bim ‘twas the drawer at the Swaane 
‘Tavere, by Charing Crosse, who drew him good Canarie. 
Forthiadrollery his Majestie gave him an hundred pounds.” 





* SHAKSPEARE.—*‘ He was a handsome well shap’t man, 
vey Boon company, and of a very redie and pleasant smooth 

The humour of the constable in the Midsummer 
bi of s Dreame, he happened to take at Grendon in Bucks - 

is the road from London to Stratford, and that con- 
stuble was living there about 1642, when I first came to 
‘Oxon. Ben Jonson and he did gather humours of men 
‘dally, wherever they came.”—(Ibid.) 


Dick BurBaGE, the originat Richard HT, of our great 
dramatic bard, and Hemincs and ConDkLL, the publishers - 
of the first regular edition of his works, and who were con- 





‘temporary players and patentees with him, are 


tieationéd: in’ an oldballad on the burning of the Globe 
Theatre, Bankside, in 1613 ; which also hints at Hemincs 
being defective in his speech : 
« Some lost their hatts, and some their swords, 
Then out runne BURBIDGE too; 
druncke on 


The reprobates, though 

Pray’d for the fnot-and Henny Conpve.: 

ns Jike.druacken Fiemmines, 
Distressed stood old stuttering Hemincgs, .. 


> 


The register of Shereditch Church and St. Mary Overy's 
“Church preserve the names of many of our very early play- 


ers, besides those mentioned by Mr. MALone, in His- 
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tory of the English Stage, who belonged to the Curtain aj 
Bankside Theatres. Most of them, however, are only know, 
to us by this means. At the Curtain, before BEN Jonson 
time, was the famous comedian Dick TARLTON; andg 
the Globe were, Joun TAYLOR, 1573; AUSTEN Pui 

1594; Rosert Brown, 1595 ; Tuomas DowTon, 160); 
Ricwarbd ALLEN, 1601; WittiAM Browne, 1602; Owgy 


BarTLe, JouN SinGE, 1602; Joun Daye, 1608; Ro @ 


BERT Gorre, 1608; and most remarkable for the pam, 
an EDMUND SHAKSPEARE, as per the following entry + 
mong the burials—‘‘ Buried, 1607, Eomunp SHakspeage, 
player, in the:church.” The eminent dramatic podey 
LETCHER aud MassinGER, who had lived near, and pri- 
bably been employed: by the neighbouring theatres, wen 
also buried in this church. FretcHer died of the plage 
in 1625 (1), Massincer, from high’ respect, was atte 
ded by the comedians to the grave, but does not appex 
to have ever had stone or inscription; ‘‘ even the meme 
rial of his mortality,” as a late writer observes, ‘is gir 
in the register with a pathetic brevity which acco 
but too well with the obscure and humble passages of his 
life: ‘ March 29, 2650: 40, Dames eS Massinces, 1 
8 3’ no flowers were flung into his grave—no elegia 
\ aw his hovering spirit ;’ ye of all the admirers of 
his talents and his worth, none but Sir Acton Cockayne 
dedicated a line to his memory.” 


Ricnarp Cox.—KirkMan, a player of the same house, 
tells us, in his ‘‘ Drolls,” that Cox was the favourite com 
oe a“ the Red Bull Playhouse, Clerkenwell, during fe 
ivil. Wars. 


Lacy, the favourite actor of King Cnares II. (who ; 


had him painted-in several characters), is described a 
having been “ofan elegant shape and fine complerios.’ 


(1) “A Knight of Norfolk, or Suffolk, had’ invited hia 
into the countrey. He stayed but to get-him made: a suit 
of cloathes, and, while it was making, fell sick of the 

-plague and dyed. This I had from his taylor, who.is nov 
a roy old man, and clarke of St. Mary Overy’s”—(Av 
BREY ; 
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Ben JoNSON, we are told, ‘‘ tooke a note of his Yorkshire 
words and proverbes, for his Tale of a Tub.” -He died, 
1681, and was buried in the farther church-yard, of St. 
Martin in the Fields. 


Sir Wittiam Davenant succeeded BEN Jonge as Poet 
Lanreat, and, at the beginning of the Civil War, was in 
the army. He is said to have written twenty-five plays. 


| The wits made cruelly merry at the unlucky mischance of 


his losing his nose :— 

-* For Will had in his face the flaws 

And marks receiv'd in couatrey’s cause : 
They flew on him like lions passant, — 
-~* And tore his nose as much as was on't.” 
’ Aubrey ioforms us that he was at his funera), in West- 
Abbey, to which he was carried in a hearse from 
the Duke’s Playhouse, Little Lincoln’s-inn-fields, where 
he died; and that he had a coffin of walnut-tree, which 


Sir Joun DENHAM said, was.the finest coffin he ever saw 


, ype 


in his life. 


DRAMATIC BIOGRAPHER. 


No. VI.. 
CARLU GOLDONI. 
[Resumed from page 34.] 


. GoLDoni now went to Milan, where, in consequence of 
recommendations to the Venetian President, he was attached 
tothe embassy, and found leisure to sketch out several 
rm The musical interlade of the. Venetian Gondolier was 
By he published. The campaign in 1733, at the conclu- 


which Austria lost the possession of Italy, proved 


7 i to GoLpon}, by interrupting his labours, 
ind obliging him to quit successively, Milan, Crema, 
lazighitone, and Parma. During his travels he was robbed 
if me deserters of the whole of his property. _ At Verona 
} found means to repair his losses by joimag. the come- 
dians of that city, and they represented at Venice, in 1734, 
his tragedy of Belisarins, which was received with .univer- 
. L 
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sal applause. His Rosimonda did not obtain the least suc. 
cess. He then went to Padua, and supplied that theatre 
with his productions. He continued supporting himself in 
this manner till 1736, when he married the daughter of 3 
notary at Genoa, and afterwards returned to Venice, where 
he continued writing for the stage. He had not yet obtain. 
ed the eminence in comedy he was destined to arrive #t, 
though he constantly kept in view the example of Mouteag, 
and his adventurous career was far from being terminafed, 
The Genoese Consul at Venice dying in 1739, Gotponr 
succeeded him at the intercession of his wife's family. This 
situation being merely honorary, the state of his finances 
did not permit him to retain it after the year 1741. The 
campaign of this year throwing Italy into the same lamen. 
table state, which it had suffered eight years before, 
vented Gotpon: from undertaking his intended journey 
Genoa. He stayed some time at ‘Modena, then at Ri 
living on the productions of his pen, which were as favour- 
ably received as ever: but he was again destined to expe- 
rience a similar reverse of fortune to that of 1733: the 


ship which contained all his money and effects was taken 


Y the Auras of Pont ‘The Austrian quarer-ma 


| | 
| 2 ( ‘ : | ' 

wife determined on paying him a visit in order t0 rocorel 
their property if possible; when they hed proceeded about 
half way, they alighted and went to a little distance from 
their carriage, and upon their return, they found the 
tillion had gone off with it: alone and without the 
hope of being able to procure assistance, they notwithitadd- 
ing took the resolation of continuing their route, in which 
Gorpon: was obliged to carry his wife through two rivers. 
They arrived, however, at the quarter of the Austrian Com- 
maader, who generously restored his property, and advised 
him: not to return to Pesaro. Prince Loscowitz, General- 
in-Chief of the imperial army, had fixed his head-quarters 
at Rimini, and then resigned himself to /étes and diversions 
Gotpom obtained the direction of the mer ve A 
which employment-was ay advantageous to his talents 
his’ fortune. He left Rimini as soon as the Austrians did, 
and-went into Tuseanty. There he resided in many towns, 
and became acquainted with a number of eminent men. At 
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Pisa, overcome by the solicitations of his friends, he again 
followed the profession of the bar, in which he distinguish- 
ed himself exceedingly ; but a letter from the celebrated 
comedian, Saccui, recalled him to his favourite occupa- 
tions; however, he worked-for the stage only in the ni it 
and his wife was his only confidante. The piece required 
by Saccai was soon executed, sent to Venice, and was 
acted with astonishing success. A second piece, ** Harle- 
quin's Child lost and found,” though a mere sketch, receiv- 
ed no'less applause.’ This good fortune, aided by some af- 
front he experienced at the Pisan bar, determined him to 
renounce the legal profession. He departed for Mantua, 
in 1747, and three months after for Venice, where he found 
his family and his old friends. This city had three thea- 
tres; he attached himself to that of St. Angelo. At the 
conclusion of the theatrical season of 1748, GoLbow: en- 
sept to _ give sixteen new pieces in the following year. He 
med this engagement, but fell ill through excessive 
igue, and his malady was heightened by the selfishness 
of the manager, and the critiques and calumnies of his ene- 
nies ;, on his recovery he followed the company to Turin 


and Genoa, every where reaping the same success. He was 


nat IK ached by te envious as inferior to Moxt- 


bi 
will IK " al 


dat hesttation, and in order to put 4 don i 


he composed a work of which Motiere was the 

and which has been translated ioto French by MerciER. 
GoLDon: now quitted the company of St. Angelo, and en- 
or into a more profitable engagement with that of St. 


e. 
_1n 1753 he published, by subscription, the first volume of 
his Theatre, which his merit and the admiration his pla 
had excited thoroughout Italy rendered a very profitable 
tion. This occasion was seized by his enemies to 
load him with epigrams, satires, and the raillery of an en- 
tire academy composed of all the wits of Venice. Not- 
withstanding this and every other sort of annoyance and 
impediment, Gotpon1 pursued his plan and arrived at the 
summit of his wishes, in spite of prejudice and a crowd of 
admirers and partisans of the old Italian comedy. He suc- 
ceeded in substituting the neta comedy in the place of 
L 
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extemporaneous pieces, and prevailed on the actors to 
abandon their masks. These reformations were not made 
without a struggle, which sometimes obliged the author to 
have respéct to the old method :—*J allowed,” said he, 
‘‘ masks in extemporaneods pieces, and employed interest- 
ing and comic characters in humourous pieces. Every. one 
was pleased with his part: time and patience reconciled 
every thing, and I had the satisfaction to find myself allow- 
ed to follow my own taste, which became, in a few years, 
the standard of Italy.” ‘ 

~The reputation of Gotponi extended through all Europe. 
The infant Don Puicir invited him to Parma in 1756, and 
required him to write three comic operas, one of which 
Tke Good Daughter was set to music by Dun and Picci- 
NI. Don Puitip, to show the esteem be had for his ta- 
lent, gave him a pension, and styled him, by letters pa- 
tent, the Poet of the Duke of Parma.—GoLpon: wished to 
visit France, and his desire was gratified in the following 
manner.—The applause which his ‘‘ Harlequin’s Child Last 
and Found” obtained in Paris at the Comédie-Italienne, 
determined the first geutlemen of the bed-chamber to the 
King, to request his attendance in France for the prose 
of restoring the former reputation of that theatre. i 
honorable proposals were accepted, and he arrived in Paris, 


in 1761. Gotponi had at this time composed one hundred . 


aud twenty different pieces. His personal acquirements, 
as much as his reputation as a poet, obtained for him as 
introduction to the first society of the capital. The reader 
to’ Madame la Dauphine, (second wife of the Dauphin, 
father of Louis XVI.) whom.he was. acquainted with, pre- 
sented him to that princess, who placed him in the service 
of the daughters of the King in the situation of reader and 
Jtalian master. Gotpont, in consequence of this appoiat- 
ment, renounced comedy, and resigned himself to his new 
functions. He had apartments in the Chateau of Versailles, 
and was admitted to all the excursions of the Court; and 
having but very short lessons to give to his pupils, his de- 
pendance was light, and his life pleasant. Some years af- 
terwards, his services were dispensed with, but he preserv- 
ed his title and pension. He was now settled in Paris, and 
being determined to spend the remainder of his life in 
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France, resisted the propoeitions made to him from Lisbon, 
London, and Venice, where he was universally regretted. 
His nephew, whom he had brought with him, to France, 
and whom he tenderly loved, obtained asituation, through 
the Duc pE CuoisruL, in the military school, as Italian 
master, and was afterwards placed in the War Office. GoL- 
poni.had, for some time, been desirous of increasing his 

utation, by writing a French comedy.—The marriage of 
theDauphin, furnished him with a subject, and he com- 
posed one in three acts, the Borru Bienfaisant, which was 
acted in Paris with universal applause, on the 4th of Nov. 
1771, and the next day with the same success at-Fontaine- 
bleau.—L’ dvareFastueux, acted at Fontainebleau in 1773, 
had not the same success ; it-was withdrawn, and neither 
acted at Paris nor published. His services ‘were required 
at court in 1775, to give lessons in Italian to Mde CLo- 
THILDE, the destined wife of the Prince of Piedmont; and 
he was afterwards charged with the instruction of Mde E- 
LIZABETH, sister to Lovis XVI; but he soon obtained per- 
mission to retire in favour of his nephew. 

At length, free from all dependance, he employed him- 
self in writing his memoirs in French, which have been 
translated into English, by Joun Buack. This work oc- 
cupied GoLpon!. three years, and was published in 1787 ; 
the author having then attained the age of eighty years.— 

political events which broke out on the tenth of Aug. | 
1792, oecasioned. him the loss of his pension by the sup- 
pression of the civil list. Deprived of every resource, and 
reduced to poverty, he was attacked with a dangerous dis- 
order, and.died the day.after a decree passed the convention 
forrestoring hissalary. CHgnieR cansed a decree to pass, 
allowing lis -widow, aged seventy-six, a pension of 1200 
terete with the payment of what was due to her hus- 

d. 


_dn-his memoirs he has given extracts from, or: analysis 
e 


ofall bis plays, and his flexible and productive genins, 
done this.in.such a lively manner,- that: we are. sure every 
one-would find an infinite source of pleasure in their peru- 
sal. Jt would then be seen, with what art, what variety, 
and what anparicr, Genin he drew. characters, : depicted 
manners, .and caused his readers to participate in thediffer- 
rent feelings of men of every description. 
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‘We cannot conclade this article without again reminding 
our readers of the just claims, which the illustrious reform- 
er of Italian comedy has to their admiration. Gotpomi, 
like MoLteRE, reformed the theatre of his country, and in- 
troduced manners and characters upon a stage where no- 
thing ‘previously had been represented but farces and buf- 
fooneries. He created characters, he observed and depicted 
with as much ability as force, the manners, the passions, 
the vexations, and follies of men in every situation of life, 


ON THE PRETERNATURAL BEINGS OF 
SHAKSPEARE. 


The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth giance from heav’n to earth, from earth to heav’n, 
nod as imagination bodies forth, 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing, 
local habitation and a name. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


As the genius of SHaksprare£, through the whole extent 


of the poet’s province, is the object of our enquiry, we 
should do him great injustice, if we did not attend to his — 
peculiar felicity, in those fictions and inventions, from 
which ‘poetry derives its highest distinction, and from 
whence it first assumed its pretensions to divine inspiration, 
and appeared the associate of religion. : 
~The ancient poet was admitted into the synod of the 
gods : he discoursed of their natares, he repeated their 
counsels, and without the charge of impiety or presump- 
tion, disclosed their dissentions, and published their vices.’ 
He peopled the woods with nymphs, the rivers with deities; 
and, that he might still have some being within call to his 
ss he placed responsive echo in the vacant regions 
of air. i 
‘In the infant ages of the world, the credulity of igno- 
rance greedily received every marvellous tale: but, as 
mankind increased in knowledge, and a long series of tra-' 
ditions had established a certain mythology and history’ 
the poet was no longer permitted to range, uncontroled, 
through the boundless dominions of fancy, but became re- 
Strained in some measure, to things believed or known.— 
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Though the duty of poetry to please and to surprise still 
aubsisted, the means varied'with the state of the world; 
and it soon grew necessary to make the new inventions 
lean on the old traditions.—The human mind delights in 
novelty, and is captivated by the marvellous, but even in 
fable itself requires the credible.—The poet who ean give 
to splendid inventions, and to fictions new and bold, the 
air and authority of reality and truth, is master of the 
mine sources of the Castalian spring, and may justly 
said to draw his inspiration from the well-head of pure 
poesy. : 
SHAKSPEARE saw how useful the popular superstitions 
had been to the ancient poets : he felt that they were ne- 
cessary to poetry itself. One needs only to read some mo- 
dern French heroic poems to be convinced how poorly 
ic poetry subsists on the pure elements of history and 
phy. Tasso, though he had a subject so popular, 
atthe time he wrote, as the deliverance of Jerusalem was 
obliged to employ the operations of magic, and the inter- 
position of angels and demons, to give the marvellous, the 
sublime, and, I may add, that religious air to his work, 
which ennobles the enthusiasm, and sanctifies the fiction 
ofthe poet. Ariosto’s excursive muse wanders through 
the regions of romance, attended by all the superb train 
of chivalry, giants, dwarfs, and enchanters; and, . 
these poets, by the severe and frigid critics may have been 
condemned ‘for giving ornaments not purely classical to 
their works ; I believe every reader of taste admires, not 
only the fertility of their imaginations, but the judgement 
with which they availed themselves of the superstition of 
the times, and of the customs and modes of.the country, in 
which they laid their scenes of action. Mi 
To recur as the learned sometimes do, to the mythology 
and fables of other » and other countries, has ever a 
poor effect : tes, + sad and APOLLO, only embellish 
a modern story, as a priot from their statues adorns the 
frontispiece.—We admire indeed the art of the sculptors, 
‘who give their images with grace and majesty ; but no de- 
‘votion is excited, no enthusiasm kindled . the repre- 
— of characters whose divinity we do not acknow- 
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Whien ‘the Pagah temples ceased to be revered, and the 
Parnassian mount existed no longer, it would have been 
difficult for the poet of later times to have preserved the di- 
vinity of the muse inviolate, if the western world too had 
fot had its ‘sacred fabtes. While there is any national su- 
perstition which credulity ‘has consecrated, any hallowed 
tradition revered by vulgar faith, to that sanctuary, that 
assylum, may the poet resort.—Let him tread the. holy 
ground’ with reverente; respect the establisbed doctrine ; 
exactly observe the accustomed rites, and the attributes of 
the object of veneration; then shall he not vainly invoke 
an inexorable ‘or ‘absent ‘déity. Ghosts, fairies, goblins, 
elves, were as ‘propitious, were as assistant to .SHAK- 
SPRARE, ‘and gave as much of the sublime, and of the mar- 
velious, ‘to his fictions,:as nymphs, satyres, fauns, 
even the triple igeryen, ‘to the! works of ancient bards, 
Odr 'ficet never carries bis preeternatural a beyond the 
Yintits of tlie popular tradkion. «It is true that he boldly 
exerts ‘his poetic ‘genius and ‘fascinating powers in that 
Mmagic-Circle, ii which none e’er durst walk but he: but as 
jaditions as'bold, he’ contaims' himself within it, He calls 
All the stately phantoms im the regions of superstition, 
ch-sur ‘faith’will receive with reverence. He throws 
into théir ‘maniers-and' larigusge a mysterious solemnity, 
fhvoutable towaperstition in general, with something highly 
characteristic of each particular being which he exhibits.— 
His witches,’ his ‘ghosts,'and his fairies, seem spirits, of 
health’ or poblins damm'd ; ‘bring with them. airs. from 
hetven, or blasts from hell —tHis ghosts are sullen, melan- 
choly‘and terrible.’ Evcry sentence, uttered by the witches, 
is 'a prophecy or’ «charm ; their manners are malignant, 
their phrases ambiguous, : their :promises delusive.—The 
Witches ‘catildron is ‘w horrid collection of what is most 
horrid fn thet supposed indantations. dried is ‘a spitit, 
mild, gentle aud ‘sweet, ‘possessed of supernatural powers, 
‘but subject to thecommand:df a great magician. : 

“The fairies are sportivé and gay ;: the iimocent artificers 


of harmless frauds, and mirthfui delusions. . Puck's env - 


merations of the feasts ofa fairy, is the niost-agreeablete- 
cital of their sapposed:gambols. -'To:all these beings ow 
poet has assigned tasks and appropriated manners ‘adapted 
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their imputed dispositions and -characters; which are 
continually developing through the whole piece, in‘a series 
of operations conducive to the catastrophe. are not 
brought in as subordinate or casual agents, but the 
action, and govern the fable; in which respect our‘coun- 
tryman has entered more into theatrical propriety than the 
Greek tragedians. , 








(To be resumed.) 












THEATRICAL INQUISITION. 





Throughout the drama’s range we widely stray, 
And each one’s worth we candid ede 

For the whole stage, the mind before us brings, 
And marks out nature through her several springs. 


NEW DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


Journal of Performances, with Remarks. 






April 26.— Winter's Tale—Zoroaster. 
27.—Merry Wives of Windsor—Ibid. 
- 28.—Hypocrite—My Grandmother—Ibid. 
* 29.—Lord of the Manor—Zoroaster. - 
30.—Rob Roy Macgregor—Ibid. 
May 1.—Measure for Measure—Ibid. 
This excellent comedy was revived this evening with 
much splendor of costume, and with the full force of dra- 
matic ability, which abounds in this establishment. AMea- 
sre for Measure is a good acting play because of the va- 
a characters it developes—of the strong individuality. 
which they are marked—of the contrasted passions 
by which they are swayed—and of the interesting situa- 
-* which those passions are called into action; 7. 
ndatiun of the play, without being equeamish, | 
our opinion is extremely raelicate, and our admiration of 
itsdramatic character is mitigated by. disguat at the. moral 
obliquity it exhibits. The principal and real lesson incul- 
cated is the ‘‘ triumph of mercy over. strict justice.” Of 
all sorts of justice, we fear poetical justice is the.least eom- 
mendable. As manifested before us in this play, we find 
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in its dispensations the guilty escape with a few alarms, 
and the innecent undergo a Neue probation of fear and 
every species of anxiety. It is true this may be confor. 
mable to the occurrences of real life, but then it does. not 
conform to the wishes and feelings of the audience, or 
at all accord with their sympathies. Our exceptions are 
greatly qualified by some very fine acting. MACREADY a3 
the Duke, played throughout. with admirable propriety, 
The opportunities of producing strong effect are few ; of 
these few, however, he availed himself, and was power- 
ful and most impressive in those fine passages of deep 
thoughtfulness and philosophic reflection, which are blen- 
ded with the expression of the strong passions and impul- 
ses ofnature. Such was particularly the character of his 
acting in the latter scenes of the play. There was a pecu- 
liarily fine emphatic intelligence in his mode of saying, 


‘¢ By miae-honesty, 
If@he ve mad.{as I believe no,other), —. 
Her madness hath the oddest frame of sense ; 
Such a dependency of thing on thing 
As ne’er I heard in madness.” 


The Angelo of Terry was a well-conceived performante; 
the crude style of his acting is happily suited to a character 
that does not enlist the sympathy of the audience, andial- 
most excites their displeasure even to hatred. Liston 
played Lucio. At Covent Garden he was wont to personate 
theclown Pompey. The alteration of parts can privy 
be considered an ement. Zucio is a petulant fek 
low, but Liston him quite too farcical. This very 
clever performer: overacts this as well:as other 
pafts; bit his object is attained, for the house 'is in a con: 
stanit ; whilst-he is on the boards ; and it is now as he 
bitnal for an audience to faugh at whatever he says or does; 
as it‘ ie for them to turn their eyes towards the stage on 
the rising ‘of the curtain, He may well be proud of this 


ascendency over the public mind. Mrs. Bunn as Isabella, . 


played ina manner worthy the best performances of Miss 
SoMERVILEE, Itis almost impossible to deprive the part, 
in 'the delivery of some passages, of a conventicle twang; 


but it was as little disfigured by that disagreeable intons- . 
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on 2s the nature of the part it. f would permit. Her 
fmance throughout was spirited and well sustained. 

@ other performers acquitted themselves most creditably, 
andthe play was given out for repetition amidst very ge- 





nesal ayeatee. Zoroaster followed ; it improves on repe- 
tition: ‘the processions are more correct, and the machi- 
nety better worked and attended to, than on the first few 
hings of its répresentation. 
' $.—fbid—Ibid. 

4.—Lord of the pa eons ae 

5.—Hypocrite— tr other——Ibid. 

6.—Merry Wives of Windser—Zoroaster 

7.—Artaxerxes—Deaf as.a Post—lIbid. 

@.—Winter's Tale—Zoroaster. 

This play was performed for the last time this season. 
The production of it did not, we should think, prove a 
profitable speculation ; for on’ the previous of its 
perf sand on this evening, before half price; there 
was a truly “ beggarly account. of empty boxes,” nor 
could the other -parts of the house boast a more thronged 
attendance. The cause of this is, that although this is one 
ofthe best acting of SHAKSPEARE’s plays, when it is well 
acted, yet the mediocrity of the performance of it‘at this 
house causes it to ge off exceeding heavily. : i 

y : al 


lence '; for this 


performance of this character, Sadignathou, ce tobe sup- 
resyed jealousy, and smothered indignation, as ifthe feel- 
ngs with which his sonl: was harrowed, were ‘¢ thonghts 
that lay too ‘deep for words.” Kemste conceived’ {we 
think reat ’) the eharacter to be a despondent and heart- 
roke: rather than a bad or revengeful one; his declama- 
ms, therefore, partook of a fierce clgssical frenzy, above 
he did not soar. Macrsany seems to'think Ze- 
ontes* mind to have been stung with all the furies of Ores - 
‘tes, works himself into a perpetual passion, and threatens 
‘momentarily the acting of an hysterical fit. Mre. BUNN 
‘played Hermione with very admirable effect ; we would 
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only take exception to a monotony in her tones, that. rea 
ders it not very pleasing to listen to her delivery ofa speech 


of any length. In the last scene she acted even to exeeh 


Jence; there was true dignity and passion in the statue 
scene—she stood erect ‘‘ a beauteous bust of monum 
marble.” This was the best acted, as the play is tot 
performed no more, it would be gratuitous censure to add 
the only well acted scene in the play. Mr. ARCHER 
made Polixcnes a very different sort of personage from 
what SHAKsPEARE intended he should be. It is not easy 
to tell often what character this gentleman personates, or 
in what tragedy be performs, for he mouths his part so 
egregiously that it might be a speech in Othello or Hamlet 
he is speaking for aught we are able to judge from any 
distinct or asticulate sounds that reach the ear. Mr. 
West was very spirited in her remonstrances against the 
injustice done the queen. There were some passages in 
begem which at no distant period in our political hi 
have created a very lively excitement in the minds 

of an English audience. 

10.—Ri 11.—Ibid. 

Mr. Kean had been announced for some time past for 


the part of Gloster. A fuller house assembled on the | 


occasion, than even his celebrity in this part led us to ex- 
pect. There appeared to be an increase of curiosity to see 

» which arose, it isto be presumed, solely from his 
long absence. The expectation of a numerous audience 
was, however, di 


my great astonishment, I have but recently received t 
letter which I hold in my hand, dated from Derby, 1 


mnecessary-—an apo 
for the absence of Mr. Kean.—(Great dienpprobation } 1 
which 
contains a certificate from a medical man, signifying that 
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fisses.) Under these circumstances, ladies and ” 
[lost no time in waiting on Mr. Macrgapy to request his, 
ssistance in thisdilemma. That gentleman with the ready 
zal which he has always shown for the welfare of this esta- 
blishment, immediately consented to do any thing in_his 
power that might meet the wishes of the audience.—(Great . 
) Ladies and gentlemen, we throw ourselves up-_ 
on your indulgence—without Mr. MacREapY’s assistance 
it will be impossible to proceed with the announced play: — 
Will you be pleased, ladies and gentlemen, either by one 
or more voices, 'to signify your commands; and whatever 
isin our power shall be done to obey them.”—Great ap- 
, with some hisses, mixed with cries of —* MacreEa- 
py !”-—"* Macreapy ! as King Richard!” followed ‘this 
address; -and it appearing to be the general wish that, the a- 
bove mentioned celebrated performer would undertake the. 
character, Mr. Bunn: bowed and withdrew. It was a con- 
siderable time before the curtain drew up for the commence- 
ment-of the tragedy ; and when at length Mr. Macagapy, 
came on as Gloster, immense applause ensued. , He adyan- 


Mr’ Kan was then so ill as to be unable to come.to town— 


MI rerGshhst shez 


. Oe Bs 














lic.”—This speech was received with the gre tht, be of of. 


ptation, and the play proceeded. ween 
“Mr. Macreaby has unnecessarily on this occasion pre-_ 
_ Guded..us by his very .sensible address from passing any. 
“eeasure” on his performance of Gloster. It we had felt 
eg of more latit: of criticis “we Co 
nothave‘pointed out any marked failure. In short, his ge- 
Mipiiene out in numerous peseage’ bp aay iil rth ge- 
applause. ying the part, as he. did, under ; 
peesliar difficalties, he is entitled to the warm thanks of the 
ain , and the well-remempbered favour of the pulilic. 
The piay.was extremely well acted; and concluded amidst 
the greatest. applanse. siiéo09 Ow. Fosane 14 
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‘As to the iffness with which Mr. Kean has been seized at 
Derby, we know not what name to give it. He must be his 
own However there were considerable buzzings, 
aad not 3 ll-natnred whisperings breathed, which were 
not verycharitable, ‘and which were,we Not very true; 
but ‘we are inclined to think that a proceeding like this, will 
not’at all forward him in ‘public estimation.—We hope ow 
favourite actor does not grow careless of upholding the fy 





vour he has 80 earned, or become unmindful of 
‘© what tlre world ~ O 
11.—Merry Wives of Windsor—fhid 


14.—'Rob Roy-—Zoroaster. 
+5.—Cure for the Heart Ache—ibid. 


Another “sudden indisposition’”’ happened this evening, ; 


which mostunfortunately deprived Mr. MUNDEN of the do- 
nour of appearing before the audience” as Old 

Some of our brother critics are wicked enough to suspect 
that these ‘*mixfortwnes” are oftentimes got up for the oc 
cation. Yn the present instance, however, we are inclined 
to ‘beYieve that we owe our disappointment to that mortal e 
néttiy to man, the gout, to which Mr. MuNDEN is: 
tod Table. Mr. Liston andertook the part of Old Rapid, 
and not eur expectations been excited by the anaounce- 
mietit Mr. Murpen would perform that character fw 
the last time, we should have been very well entertained. 
His predilections for his old famitiar friends—the thimble 
and the goose, werehumourously prominent ; and bis doat- 
ing fondness towards his only son “‘ Neddy,” begot him s 
warm corner in Our'heart, ‘es as heseemed quitefree 
from all consciousness of tiis “‘ pium,” to the tune of ene 
hunted thousands, of which he boasted-only as it wass 
com t Yo his onest industry. Not a tincture of the 


(which by the eyulittunve don atousbearahs drawback 
tp our of Monpen, who is the very prince of gti- 


mace), but if Mr. Browns was as happy with ‘his face, 
in other respects, we consider his Young Rapid to have bea 
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avery good piece of acting, Kniont’s Frank Oatlind bad 
di the quaint drollery, and stultified, cyaning, that we coukl 
veh. The other characters were very well sustained, Ms. 
Garris, as Vorter, might have bees /eseof an old. fook, vile 
las as he was; and if Miss L. Kazsy’s Jesse Oatiand 
hid been a little less conscious of her innocence, and bed 
en a little more of the artless country girl, it 
divested her ofa sort.of upamiablestiffness which tarar 
ed our first rising love towards ber into, a feeliag of, mere 
cool respect. : 
The audience was thialy.scattered ovex the house, owing, 
to the unfayourableness of the wealhes. 





COVENT GARDEN THEATRE.. 


April 26.—Hamalet—Spizits of the Moon, 
.91-—Pride shall have a Fall—lbid. 
., 98.--Clari—Hunter of the Alps—-Ibid. 
_.99.—Pride shall have a Fall—Ibid. 
Jealous Wife—Tbid. 
May 1.—Pride shall have a Fall—Ibid. 
enry IV. [lat.partj——lbid. 
first part o ia plag woe, poetnsmaad 96 Si theatre, 
(Od Geir 


wel the “pomp circumstance” of » evivel, atten 
‘to costumeand other sounding, ain thaanpounse- 
pent. Surely i¢does not require this. trichery tp regoms> 


announcement of almost every dramatic qoceeunenen 
The principal attractiou in this play was the novelty of Mr: 
M 
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Cnarces KemBie's first appearance in London as Sir Joka 
Falstaff. He had played the part, we understood, with con- 
siderable success, m several pruvincial theatres. Alt 

his fame had preceded ‘him to the metropolis, we own we 
were not casily susceptible of being made parties to such'a 
dramatic ‘illusion as the metamorphose of Romeo into Sir 
Sohn Falstaff,—of the accontplished lover into the represen. 
‘tative of an old, jesting sensualist. Who could fancy the 
well-formed figure, the light movement and graceful deport- 
ment of CHARLEs KEMBLE, as representing “‘ the fulacssof 
the spirit of wit and humour bodily.” Who could suppose 
the ardent and enthusiastic Romeo, ready to leap up to Jv 
liet in the bolcony, asa person likely to ** lard the lean earth 
as he walk’d along?” ~Notwithstanding this personal u- 
fitness"for the (an unfitness of which Mr. Kemsiz is 
-doubtless not desirous to divest himself), yet he evinced a 
very correct conceptionof this very comic and original cha- 
racter. If his performance was not perfect, it was-because 
he had not those natural qualifications which Dowton 
brings to the character, and without which Falstaff" s.stage- 
substitute cannot be ‘‘ witty himself, or the cause of wit in 
others.” Mr. KEMBLE seemed not insensibf to the disad- 

~vantages under which he laboured, and. this apparent con- 
sciousness imparted an elaborate air to his acting, which 
greatly impaired the’ off-handed and jovial pleasaftries 
which constitute the redeeming qualities of this strange and 
eccentric character. In short the general performance of 
Mr. KEmBLE did not impair, neither did it enhance, his pre- 
vious reputation. Miss F. H. Kerry played Lady Percy. 
She had but little to do, but did that little well. Her recep- 


tion, from a very crowded house was most cordial ant fiat- 
tering ; it conveyed, we thought, an intimation to tlie'ma- 
nagement of a desire to see her oftener. This would be but 
a due attention to their own interests and to the wishes of 
the public; it would moreover be but an act of justice ta 
young lady of real and fe merit, who owes them ve 


‘Jittle on the score of liberal ag} kind encouragement: 
There was an arch fascination in the delivery of her solic 
tation of Hotspur, which drew down’a burst of well-earned 
applause— (0G ' 
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“Ip faith Pil break thy little finger, Harry, 
“ An if thou wilt not tell me al} things true.” 


Hotspur of Mr. Young was. ormance 
Th spur the beat a Vae 8. Bewros @ that might 


of 
is bev 3 impersonation of English, eae aan] 
is fyll-toned. declamation and fae flow 
Ay cin the Hostess, was very: bux- 
ky ‘clever. The: er parts were, well, sustedin- 
end givgn out in repetition fox bag oe 
a genera pra my of warm approt 

of some new and beaytifulacenary;;. and pope om 

», Which ie res comtise was caeditably: comnest. 


=o ide shal have.a ay ee 
—Ibid. 


co Te a crerct the Alps-—Ibid, 
.—Pride shall have a Abid. 
Henry IV—Ibid. 
i MecNative Land—[bid. 
ra have a Fall—Ibid, 


. shall have a Fall-+-Spirits of the Moon. 
3 ral in the Wrong--Hupter of the Alps. 
“U-—Henry. 1V—Spirits of the Moon, 
“16. i shall have a Fall—Simpson and Co. 
TPride shal have » Fa ok the Moos. 
cad 8 ea iia 
meres shall have a alle Hontenog dhe Al Alps. 


cement eleeanneIE 


MINOR DRAMA, 
COROURG. T THEATRE. 


theatre, under the excellent ‘errengements of Mr. 

heapovcns, cm present propxievor, has risen toa 
erable egpinence in the estimation of the public.— 
we, in the progress of our publication, often had oc- 
cain to speak in the highest terms of the judicious ma- 
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nagement, and indefatigable industry of the above named 
gentleman, in the conduct of-those theatres, of which he 
has been successively the proprietor; and we trust our 
readers, who have witnessed his abilities, and liberality, 
will give us ‘due credit for the sincerity of our remarks, 
Indeed from the superior claims that Mr. B. always 
puts forth for our amusement, we have always ender 
voured to ‘bestow that expanded notice on his exertions, 
which a feeling of justice, towards the taste, talent and'en- 
terprize so coritinually manifested by him, imperiously 
urges us to bestow. ' i 

It gives us much pleasure to state, that this splendid ex 
tablighme nt, (which is decidedly fitted up, in a more tasteful 


and elegant manner, than any minor place of amusement 


in the metropolis,) has been exceedingly well attended 
since its opening at Easter, and every person who has wit- 
nessed the performances, retires highly gratified and most 
agreeably surprised, for every department is so well con- 
ducted that there is nothing left to be wished for. 
Since our last notice, that true child of Momus,4d, 
Reeve has been lending his powerful aid agg splitting the 
sides of all the laughter-loving folks on this Bide the water. 
The additions of Mrs. W. CLirroRD, Mrs. WaYLett, Mrs. 
DavinGE£,all three excellent actresses, render the company 
one of the most effective we ever remember in a minor 
theatre. - a Sab. oe 
A variety of interesting and excellent pieces have been 
produced—the principal of which have been a serious melo 
drama called *‘ Strozz1; or Zhe Free Traders of Pied 
mont,’ which served -to display the abilities of Messrs. 
BencouGu, LEwis, JERVIs apd BRADLEY, and Mesdames 
Wavetr and STANLEY, to very great advantage ;—a 
clever burletta, founded‘on a well known opera, performed 
sometime since, at the two great houses, called “ Tug 
CivizEN OF Paris, or Zhe Prince’s Stratagem;” this 
piece was borrowed from the French theatre, and translated 
into h by Mr. ARNOLD, of the English Opera House, 
Its merits attracted the-atteation of the managers of both 
theatres at one time,- but it was produced first at ]). L.T. 
asa retaliation for the conduct of the proprietors of C. G. 
T. with respect to the “ Dog of Montargis, which was by 
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dvolen march, produced by the latter house ; a few nights 
eattier than the former could playit. It is a light amusing 
ty affair, and-the tale consists of the disguises assum- 
ey the heir presumptive to the throne of France, in or- 
dertoobtain the hand of the princess of Navarra. Mr. Bur- 
goucus played the prince admirably, and gave us some 
dever specimens of his abilities for the higher walks of 
eomedy—particularly in his scenes with Pedrige Potts the 
» in which the equivoque was so well kept uP, 

4s call forth thunders of approbation. J. Reeves in the 
latter character displayed a drollness of manner, and rich- 
ness ofhumoer, which we have seldom seen equalled; Mrs. 
WarLetr, as Page to the Priace, Mrs. TENNANT, 98 the 
Princess, and Mrs. DavincGe, as the Grand Chambériaine, 
added to the effect. An ‘“‘ imitative sketch” 
followed, called ** Daccerwoon, Jun. or The Son of the 
great Sylvester!” in which Mr. Reeve enacted seven or | 
eight characters, and introduced the *‘ 7rip to 


and imitations of Kean, Kemspie, Hak- 


: Richmond ;” the extravaganza of “‘ First Vid the Grace 
Ectrebrdinaire” 


bey, &c. with great effect. 

On 17th May, “a new grand historical drama,” under 
thetitle of “‘ Witntam THE ConouERon! or The Days 
‘the Curfew Bell,” was first uced, and fully justified 
-Mgh expectations which been formed from the 
Welews aQnouncements. It is fromthe pen of Mr. Bat. 
the clevereet melo dramatic writer of the day. In the present 
piece, (which is partially founded upon Bow zes’s latest 
ad most beautiful poem, ‘* Zhe Grave of the last Saxon,”) 
@ery opportunity has been seized upon, by which the 
gleadour of the scenery, dresses and could be 
+ ogra and ‘nee d he ee is wr 

than ordinarily sple: description, never 
asta We shall however allow the manager and 

speak for themselves. ; ; 

‘Phe historical which forms the’action of the pre- 
sent drama, though wholly new to the stage, abounds with 
circumstances of the most powerful interest, as being 
the foundation of many of our laws, customs and institu- 
tions, which subsist to the present time, and more eape- 
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cially, as developing the manners of our ancéstors, at that 
remote period. In attempting, for the first time, to intro- 
duce these facts into the drama, every care has been taken 
to unite historical correctness, with powerful interest and 
striking theatrical effect. For this purpose, the manager 
has spared neither research in discovering, nor expence 
in procuring every authority extant that could direct; ani 
every possible assistance of art that could heighten 
neral effect ; and he is happy in having it in. his power to 
state, that by the kind condescension of Dr. MEYRICK,who 
most liberally granted the inspection of the, whole. of his 
extensive and recondite collection of ancient; armour, and 
especially the drawings from the. celebrated Bayeux Ta- 
PESTRY, (executed by order of the brother: of ‘William. the 
Conqueror, and which is the only ‘authority extant, he, 
is enabled to submit to the public, in this speptacle, a faith- 
ful display of characteristic and picturesque scenery, mag:, 
nificent armours, costume, properties and decorations, 
which, for strict adherence to historical corgectness, costli- 
ness and brilliancy have neyer been equalled on any stage.” 
The author departs somewhat, from the eetwal:- facts, and; 
he ‘has with much address shewn up Harolgyas an upsurper, 
and Edgar Atheling, the rightful heir to the throne asthe 
supporter of Widiam’s views, and anxious for his , 
tance of the crown; nay in the last.scene he, is even made: 
to place it on his head. , The whole, however; is eo: 
with much art, and some highly interesting incidents arie: 
out of the adventures of Edgar, and the love he bears, for, 
Adela, the daughter of a Danish nobleman de Lacy. .: The. 
conqueror is represented in-history, as possessing a ) 
capacious and noble, a body vigorous, and, #: courage, 
not to be repressed by difficulty or danger ; these, traitsis, 
his character are well brought forth by the dramatist, and; 
we cannot but feel a sort of affection for bis.m , 
from these representations. The conquest of, ‘by: 
Norman Wi ttiaM, for;a long period excited. continual 
heart-burnings and animosities, and it certainly is nota: 
period that calls forth,the national.pride of out. 'y-) 
nen, like the chivalrous deeds of “‘ the Henrigs and 
Epwaagps of our isle;”—but now, Saxon and Norman 
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tithes BH tind, have so long mixed together, that the epocha is 
intro. @  wearly forgotten—and in the present piece the awkward 
taken BH  word-‘‘ conquest” is never used ; and every circumstance 
t and & ip allusion to it is so completely softened “down, that. if 
haget BH sure Saxon blood, should by possibility flow in the veins 
ence HB ofany of our contemporaries of the nineteenth century, it 
and would not be inflamed in witnessing the representation of 
6. ge- this drama. : For ourselves, we think our country is under 
Pr to considerable obligations to the Norman conqueror, al- 
who though some of his ‘‘ acts and deeds” were of an arbitrary 
f his description.: The priests and their monkish superstitions, 
and which held strong sway over the minds of the..common 
Ta- I. people, gave way to a more enlightened system of admini- 
the tration; ‘The Norman institutions improved the laws, 
be and the administration of them, and military science re- 
ith. ceived some excellent improvements from which the fu- 
ag, ture glory of the country may be dated. ' 
ng, ' In addition to this WiLL1AM introduced into England that 
li strict. execution of justice, for which. his administration, 
" had been celebrated in Normandy and which was before 
nd waknewn in this country: he restrained by severe discipé 
af] line, all military insolence ; he confirmed the liberties and 
he # immunities of all the cities of England. ‘‘ The character 





of this Prince, observes Lord LyTrLeTon, has seldom been 
set in its true light; some eminent writers having been 
daazied so much by the more shining parts of it, that they 
have hardly seen its faults; while others, out of a strong 
detestation of tyranny, have been unwilling to allow him 
the praise he deserves. He may with justice be ranked 
among the greatest generals any age has produced. There 
was united in him activity, vigilance, intrepidity, caution, 
great force of judgment, and never failing presence of 
mind. He was strict in his discipline and kept his soldiers 
in perfect obedience, yet preserved their affection. His 
aspect was noble, his stature tall, and ‘the composition of: 
his muscles so strong, that there was scarcely a manty - 
be found whe could bend.his bow, or handle his arms. His 
@urage was heroic and he had a noble vigour of mind:— 
no luxury softened him, no riot disordered, no sloth. re- 
laxed. It helped not a little to maintain the high res 

his new made subjects had for him, that the majesty of his 
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character was never let down by any incontinence or {q. 
decent excess.” 

To this bright side of the Conqueror’s character th 
author of the Drama before us has constantly leaned, 
mitting no opportunity of placing him in a favourable g- 
tuation and making him the foremost in every great and 
good work, while sentences of a truly patriotic description 
continually flow from his mouth, such as ‘‘ If I were to act 
unjustly I should not be a fit king to rule over Briton” 
and others of the like nature.—Harold is represented ast 
usurper, and his mother Githa as a woman of the most re. 
vengeful and revolting passions. Edgar Atheling is a pro- 
minent character in the piece and the incidents arising out of 
his exile and outlawry are of the most interesting d tion, 

It behoves us now to speak of the actors: although we 
have not left ourselves space sufficient to do that justice t 
their merits which they so well deserve. Messrs. Bon-’ 
RrouGHS, BeNcoucH and Lewis played the 3 pri 
characters of Edgar, De Lacy and William. The fortiet, 
displayed his nt attitudes to great advantage, and in- 
fluenced our tender feelings by his exclamations of sorrow 
and the relation of his sufferings during his outlawry. His 
acting was of a most superior cast, and his scene with De 
Lacy in the dungeon when he has been betrayed by the 
latter, was a very fine display of scorn and contempt for 
the treachery and baseness of a servile mind.—Mr. B. has 
a figure, face and voice well adapted for the stage— 
He moves with ease, he speaks with fluency, his empha 
sis is generally correct, his tones varied, and his manner 
intereeting. or characters of polished deportment ait 
earnest enunciation, we 

‘‘ ___-this earth that bears the dead, 
Bears not alive so stout a gentleman,” 


his claims upon public favour, can never be resisted, they 
must always command applause. His interviews with the 
conqueror were -sustained with great spirit.—Mr. Ban 
GouGcH as the treacherous De Lacy, well supported his 
coadjutor; and was very effective in most of the scenes ;' 
his character is rather of a revolting nature, but the 
retribution he receives as the reward for his treachery, 
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is strict poetical justice. Mr. Lewis delivered the speeches 
entrusted to his care with much force but the powers of 
the actor are scarcely competent to the task of correetly 
representivg so renowned a conqueror. Mr. DaviDGE who 
isalways correct in his representations of senility, never 
us more than by his performance of the ‘‘ lean 
andslippered” impotence of a superannuated dotard Gurth, 
warder of De Lacy’s castle. His dotish fondness for his 
wife, and his doubts and fears of her being “‘a 
te Pg woman” were all most naturally and laughably 
ted. Mr. Brown, (Jemmy Green) displayed his 
wal dry comicality in the part of Cedric a swineherd : 
and Mr. Jervis as Earl Morcar, a Saxon noble attached 
 Githa. 

This gentleman improves greatly in his profession. His 
dying scene received well merited applause. Mrs- W. CLiF- 
rorD, (who made her first appearance on this stage) play- 
ed Githa, and exhibited a vigour and accuracy of tragic 
stting deserving the highest praise. Miss WATSON as dela 
(niece to’ De Lacy) and Mrs. Davipce as the wife uf 
Gerth—also pleased us, the first by her correctness—the 
latter by her archness and naiveté. oa 
~The scenery would do credit to either of the national 
theatres, but we have only space to notice a small. part of 
it. The first scene painted by Jones of an extensive view 
of Rotherwood Castle, with the turret of the Curfew Bell 
aad distant village, by night, was cleverly done ; as was 
also'an ancient bridge, and a magnificent banquet in St. 
Daustan’s Priory, in which a grand chivalric allegorical 
Ballet was introduced, displaying some exquisite dancing 
by Mons. and Madame Le C.iercg. In the 2nd Act. A fine 
scene of a storm with Hermitage of Rotherwood and River, 
the rising of the waters and bursting of a flood-bank—pe- 
rilous situation of the Lady -4dela, and her preservation by 
Edgar, well deserved the applause which was bestowed on 
it. In the 3rd Act an Ancient Cemetery of the Saxons, 
tsterior of Aidreds Castle, illuminated, and the inéerior 
ap seaggend Abbey, by Jones and Danson, were beau- 
fal. The whole concluded with the impressive cere- 
mony of Williams coronation ; we have never seen a pic- 
ture that excited more powerful interest. The costume of 
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the period was strictly attended to, and the properties 
were equally as spendid as the scenery.—The music by T, 
HUuGwes was very beautiful and appropriate. The painter, the 
musician, and the mechanist have contributed their labou 
with prodigious liberality, and we are given to understand 
the getting up of this piece has cost Mr. BuRROUGHs nearly 
a pounds—that he may be liberally rewarded by 
the public is our sincerest wish—and it already appean 
from the crowded state of the house every evening of ig 
performance that ‘The Curfew bell,” to usea theatrical 
phrase has ‘‘told well.” 


VAUXHALL GARDENS. 


Ccemanmmaal 


Notwithstanding the large sums of money expended by 
the present proprieters of these gardens, preparatory to 
their opening for the last season, workmen have been busi 
ly employed during the winter in preparing new fascinar 


tions for the frequenters of this popular p. of amuse 
ment. A new painting by THoRNE, representing in the 
centre the Cave of Fingal, 84 feet by 25, is. complet- 
ed; which has been put up where the representation of 
Mount Vesuvius was placed last year. Two new gallerig 
are erected for the better accommodation of the company; 
one of which is oppone the theatre, and the other opposite 
the fire tower. The orchestra has been entirely repainted, 
The colours are red and white, relieved by very well es: 
ecuted gilding. A new sounding-board, in the form of 3 
shell, has been placed over that part of the orchestra where 
the vocal performers stand when they are singing, . V 
understand, should the weather permit, that it is the im 
tention of the proprietors to open the gardens the begin, 
ning of June. We had almost forgotten to notice a greal 
improvement that has been effected in the Pavillion, Th 
partition, that separated the rooms in that building hag 
been removed; a new staircase has been erected, and 4 
new gallery or supper-room has been added at that end of 
it, towards the Kennington-Jane gate. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, GLASGOW. 


Tuesday April 13th.—Our Theatre was re-epened by Mr. 
Byave, when Miss M. Tree, of the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden, made her first appearance this season in the Opera 
of “‘Clari, or The Maid of Milan.’ This opera is taken 
from:a French ballet, of the same. name, and it is one of the 
best: French importations which we have seen. It is. more 


ofa melo-dramatic than operatic cast, and its merit prinei- 


pally consists in the intense excitement created by the inci- 
dents. The idea of the players’ episode, however, is not 


. pew, and brings to our recollection the ** Hamiet” of SuaK- 


SPEARE. C/ari—the disconsolate and heart-broken C/ari, 
wasenacted by Miss TRE&; and amore chaste and impres- 
sive.performance we never witnessed. ‘The whcole of her 
interview with the Duke Vivaldi, previous to her departure, 


.was.most feelingly given. But in the last scene, whiere she 


is introduced to ber father—her convulsive shudder when 
listening to the narrative of his parental afflictions—the cry 
of horror with which she discovered: herself—and her man- 
ner of clinging around him, entreating forgiveness—were 
truly admirable, and may challenge comparison. with any 
piece of acting of the same kind on the . At-present 


- We have no space for observation on Miss:‘Tree's extraor- 


dinary powers as a singer. - The beautiful ballad, ‘¢ Home, 
sweet.Home,”’ was sung by this lady ina most delightful 
and touching manner. There was.adeep pathosin it, which 
gave it. a melancholy but striking unison with the story of 
Clari,. Of the other songs we have only room.to say they 
were delightfully given and loudly encored. Those who 
haye. observed the peculiar, mannerism of Mackay of the 
Edipburgh Theatre, will be surprised when we state that 
his Rolamo is a most powerfal and impassioned perform- 
ance, : With our recollection‘of:MAcKay we were prepared 
to judge severely of Mr: Seymour's Rolamo, but we must 
admit that it is a very effective performance. Mr. SEYMOUR 


} will forgive us for recommending less vigour, and more #0- 


lemaity in his walk as: Rolamo. A Miss:DyuR made ‘her 
debut before a Glasgow audience as Vespina. Her perform- 
ance was easy and sprightly, aud we doubt not this ~— will 
prove # considerable acquisition to the Company. The a» 
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pera was altogether well performed. The Farce of the 
** Spectre Bridegroom" sent the audience home in good hy 
mour. . 

Wednesday, April 14th.—‘ Clari.” —This excellent pier 
was repeated. It was followed by the clever musical aftep 
piece of “‘No song, no supper,” in which Miss TREE again 
delighted us with her chaste and pleasing acting. The Nd 
ly of Miss GoopaLt afforded great amusement to the andj. 
ence, and was much applauded. Mr. Fitzwitiiam sp 
tained the part of Robin cleverly. His joke as to the Poy 
ais lingo was a happy original hit. Had the audience wm 


derstood its application as well as we did, they would have 
laughed as much. : 
Thursday, April 15th.— Guy Mannering.”—Want of 


room compels us to refrain from making remarks. Being, 
as SHAKSPRARE has it, ‘‘ nothing if not critical,” wes 
notice that the white dress worn by Miss TREE, as Ber 
tram, instead of a black silk crape dress, was i 
We were delighted to hear our favourite air, ‘‘ And ye shall 
walk in silk attire,” sung on the stage. ‘* Marriage of 
garo.”—This lively opera was well performed. 
Friday, April 16th.—‘‘ Haunted Tower.”—This Open 
was —— received by a most respectable andiencs 
Mr. Bine of the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, played Lot 
William. As a:singer he wants expression ; as an actors 
is very indifferent. ‘‘ No song, no supper’ was repeated, 
Saturday, April 17th.—“ The Barber of Seville”—Tils 
Opera was performed fur the benefit of Miss TREE to sam 
merous and highly respectable audience. The piece.ist 
ken from Rossini’s “ It Barbiere di Seviglia.” The musi, 
as adapted to the English stage, is by Bishop. Miss Tass 
was Rosina. It was in this character she made her debut 
in Covent Garden in 1819. On Saturday she sustained the 
youthful, and love-stricken Spanish Female in the fines 
manner. Her dissimulation with the testy Bartolo, part 
cularly in the scene where she is questioned as to the spotef 
ink on her finger, was delightful.. But she pleased us mos 
in the scene in which she chides Count Almaviva, -Het 
duet on the balcony with Fiorel/o was very pretty, al 
inferior to Miss Paton’s. Nothing could — the areh- 
ness of her looks as she alternately watched her. old gam 
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dign Dr. Bartolo, and toyed with her lover Count Abnaviva. 
Mr. ALEXANDER did not please us in Old Bartolo. His fall- 
ing on the floor while Miss TREE was singing the delight- 
fal ir, ‘An old man,” &c. was an offensive interruption.’ 
Mr Bine as Fiorel/o,and Mr. SEyMour as Ahnaviva, were 
both respectable. The arduous part of Figaro, the Barber, 
was sustained by Mr. Fitzwittiam. His dress was very 


: bad. Who ever saw the Barber of Seville in boots? Recol- 


the inimitable acting of Stan.ey of the Edinburgh 
Theatre in this character, we cannot say much for Mr. Firz- 
WiLLiaM’'s performance. In the course of the evening Miss 
Tage sung ¢ anmber of her favourite songs. 
From the Glasgow Theatrical Observer, a clever little 


| periodical, publishedevery week by Mr.M‘PHON at Glasgow. 


and 


accomplished 
nefit, on Friday covert 


por 
lee fists, be ‘¢ Belle's Stratagem.” Letitia woes, by 


Mies a the character with great 
spirit, skill and naiv She was ably supported by Messrs. 
- Maxvie.p, Kexiy and Froysr. The Widow Rackets was’ 
well. fared, by Mrs. Davize. In the course of the even-: 


7 OLLAND recited CoLuins’s Ode on the Passions, 
inca most impressive manner.—She also appeared as Mor- 
oe ia The The Forty Thieves,” havimg previously per-' 

the part of Biddy, in the laughable jaterlade of 
“ Miss in eS the no vais te tne a0 
sudience, departed grati in ps 
nessed the diversity of made = A noe by this charming. 


Qu Monday, <pril 19th, was performed at this 
theatre, an mine aun melo dramatie piece, ¢alled- 
Haroun Atompra,” or the Hunter Chief.” This is 
the work of a literary gentlemen of this » and 
knight of the lancet; and for an amateur p ction was 
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generally considered very tolerable, and was, on the wholé} 
favourably received. To attempt a sketch of the 1 : 
might be dangerous, as the nature of it appeared som 
what complex ; and to avoid appearing unjast, by aor 
conception of the author's real meaning, I shall 1 
notice the performer’s exertions. SHALDERs, asthe Chig j 
and Mrs. Davies, as his bride, both played and looked the 
characters most inimitably. Messrs. MAXFIELD, Coox 
FLoverR, and Miss HoLvanp, added to the general effég 
by their very respectable performances of the other'p 
sonages inthe drama. The processions were well: ni % 
ged, the banners.and other paraphernalia splendid in thee 


» 


treme. The. evening-entertainnients concluded wih 


“© Love laughs at Locksmiths.” On Wednesday e 
Mrs. Davies took her benefit, and was honoured 4 4 
most elegant and numerous audience. The pieces sele i 
were ‘* Wallace” and the new opera of ‘‘ Native 
In the play, as Helen, she was ‘‘ herself alone,” fc 
characters of this nature, we have never seen one 80" 
what we conceive to be perfection. - Of the perforn 
‘* Native Land,” it is impossible to .peak too. 
FLoyer was more than usually amusing, as the a 
Spark. Swaroges, as Peregrino, was excellent ;. 
did we see Miss HoLLANp to-so nuchadvantage as in Cafe 
or Mrs. Davies than in Zanino ; all the other charadé 
were very ably sustained, and on this evening the whe 
the dramatis persone seemed inspired with the determal 
nation to please, Great praise is due forthe 2 agement 
of this performance. | 
On Monday evening, (our favourite manager Max# 
FIELD’s benetit,) we were presented with ‘* Clari” am 
““ Sweethearts and Wines ;” somewhat too much singing; 
yet on the whole; the pieces went off with considerabl 
eclat, and the house well attended. ‘The theatre clo 
shortly after, (we are afraid;) rather. an unprofitall 
season. 
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Bow-Street, June 16th 


» WititaMs v. Evtiston.—Mr. W. H. WILLIAMS, o 
Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, .applied for a warrant agains. 
R. W. Extiston, Esq. to answer for inflicting a violent 
blow upon the head of the said Mr. WittiAMs. Mr. W, 
Stated to the magistrates, that having played in the first 
act of the play on Tuesday night, and having some time 
upon his hands between the play, he went round to the por. 
tico of the theatre ; and shortly after Mr. E. came, and on 
perceiving Mr. W., very roughly ordered the sentinels to 
turn him away, saying he was ‘‘ a most suspicious cha- 
racter !”’ That. on his return to the theatre, he asked the | 
meaning of Mr. E’s conduct; that the lessee then Legan 
to abuse complainant, and said that he would not have 
any of his performers lurking about the front of the house; 
and, upon receiving an explanation, the only return he 
made for it was, knocking the complainant down. Under 
these circumstances, the Magistrates granted the warrant. 

On the following day the office was crowded by the vo*: 
taries of the-sock and buskin all eager to-hear the exami- 
nation of this affair. Mr. E. entered the office at 2 o'clock 
when Mr. W. stated in evidence the facts above related. 
Mr. E., in reply, contended, Mr. W- was a most trouble- 
some person, and that he had often occasion to rebuke @ 
him: he was, he (Mr. E.) believed, the author of a gross 
pamphlet, reflecting upon the concerns of the theatre. © 
Mr. E. was about to state the nature of this publication” 
when Mr. MinsHULL begged him to confine himself to thé” 
charge in question. Mr. E. said he could decide the affairin © 
a few words: he most positively denied striking the com- * 
plainant, though he might have collared him; but Wil- — 
liams having sworn to the assault, he should let it go to — 
the sessions. Bail was put in, and the parties left the of- 
fice. 
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ERRATA. 
Page 113, line 21, for prove read proves. 
— 151, — 15, (in some copies) should read thus—. 
a Saxon Noble attached to Githa performed in a highly 
respectable manner. 


Answers to Correspondents next month. 
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